








Lake NORCONIAN Hotel, Spa, Resort 


Lake Norconian Hotel, Spa and Resort has its own matchless estate of 
650 acres, once a part of the famous old Spanish Rancho Jurupa • 
Healthful location at altitude of 700 feet. • All the purity of atmosphere 
of the more arid regions, but without their extreme enervation. • One 
may enjoy either zestful or restful living. • Accommodations on the 
American Plan from $8.50 per day single and $15 per day double. 
• Dinner Dance every Sat. nite. ® 18-hole all-grass golf course • Out¬ 
door warm water swimming and diving pools. • Complete Mineral Ba.ns. 


Of particular interest to guests at Lake Norconian Hotel, Spa and Resort 
is the indisputable fact that the Santa Anita track is more readily 
accessible by motor from Lake Norconian than from the downtown area 
of Los Angeles, or from Hollywood or Beverly Hills • Guests from 
Lake Norconian attending the Santa Anita events motor via beautiful, 
scenic highways, and after the day's program is over do not have to 
fight the miles and miles of nerve-wracking, bottle-necked traffic that the 
westbound motorist must endure. • Complete relaxation at Norconian. 


Onlv 48 Mi’es from Los Angeles via the new Ramona Highway. Pomona and 
Ontario in the CHARM CENTER of Southern California—at Norco, Riverside County. 

or the Norconian direct at Norco 420 


For reservations and information Phone Los Angeles PArkway 8868 . 



HOTEL VISTA DEL ARROYO AND HUNTINGTON HOTEL 


BOTH ARE LOCATED IN PASADENA AND OPEN ALL YEAR 




























Pasadena Star-News and Post Tournament of Roses Annual, New Year’s Day, 1936. 
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Pasadena Star-News and Post 

CHARLES H. PRISK, Editor and Mgr. A. J. HOSKING, Assoc. Editor-Mgr. 


All Records Broken 



“Queen” of Rose Tourna¬ 
ment and Maids 


UNSHINE and flowers, summer in midwinter, crowds on crowds of happy, if tired spectators from near 
an d far, some who had seen several Rose parades, many who were seeing their first such spectacle—it was 
all part and parcel of the atmosphere surrounding the 47th annual Tournament of Roses, in every way the 
most populous and successful of the long, historic series. 

Graced by the presence of an unusually large company of distinguished visitors, favored by a true sample of 
Sunny California weather, attended with no untoward happening to mar the general enjoyment, the 1936 Tourna¬ 
ment of Roses went clown into history as an outstanding achieve¬ 


ment of civic teamwork of the highest character. 

# 

P OLICE and other traffic experts who know how to esti¬ 
mate such matters closely figured that, if ever there were 
any doubt that a Pasadena Rose Tournament crowd had com¬ 
fortably topped the million mark, this indeed was the time. 
Looking down on the serried and swaying ranks of spectators 
thronging the four-mile-long parade route, 
Past Records even before the grand procession started, 

Go by Board the parade estimators over years past knew 

in New Year they were in for some kind of record. 

As a matter of fact and of statistical his¬ 
tory, previous “bests” in the 46 years of Tournament record went 
by the board seriatim. The packed parade route, the number of 
special trains, street-cars, buses and private automobiles; the 
quantity of lunches and other refreshments sold; the attendance 
at the football game taxing the again enlarged seating of nearly 
90,000 in the Rose Bowl, with the record tally of autos parked 
outside the big stadium; the 50,000 simultaneous crowd attend¬ 
ing the races at nearby Santa Anita Park. 

# # 

A LL of these considerations went into the statistical makeup 
of the 47th Annual Tournament, over which everybody con¬ 
cerned, even those most fatigued b” their unusual and prolonged 
exertions in the event, could well congratulate themselves. 

Governors of two broad-acred States bridged 1400 miles of 
distance between their respective capitals to fraternize over these 
outdoor fiestas of their peoples—the one now at Pasadena and 
the Centennial to come to Texas. Governor James V. Allred 
flew from Dallas to ride in the Rose parade, and afterwards to 
see the all-star Southern Methodist University grid champions 
lose grimly to Stanford by 7 points to nothing. Governor Frank 


F. Merriam has seen other Rose parades, but his smile was never 
broader nor more infectious than on this sun-kissed day, while 
he was serving as host to his younger confrere from the Lone 
Star State. 

As usual, Army and Navy officers were prominent guests at 
the Tournament, and their uniforms lent color to the grandstands. 
Incidentally, this was another record for Pasadena, in the number 
and elaboration of reviewing stand accommodation. Led by the 
big new structure at Carmelita Garden, the Orange Grove, Colo¬ 
rado Street, Hill Avenue and California Street frontages all 
had considerable stretches of stands for the occasion. And still, 
the crowds on the sidewalks overflowed onto the pavement, and 
traffic had difficulty in keeping the way cleared for the major 
floats and out-walkers. 

# # 

N OT only was there a larger number of entries than ever— 
70—but probably never before in a Rose Tournament 
parade were there so many elaborate floats as on this occasion. 
It was a matter of constant wonder to the crowds, especially 
those from a distance, where such quantities of flowers could 
come from in the winter season. Often the question would be 
asked, were the blooms real or artificial, and the reply would be 
given that the Tournament Association rules prohibit anything 
but the authentic products of field, garden, or hothouse. 

M M M 


A BIG surprise came to reward the spectators who for years 
have watched the close and warm contests between Long 


Sister City’s 
Surprise Win 
Warmly Cheered 


Beach, Glendale and Beverly Hills year 
after year for major prize honors. This 
time, so gorgeously beautiful was the en¬ 
try from South Pasadena that the judges 
could not do otherwise than give the 
sweepstakes award to the sis¬ 
ter community. Warm applause 
along the parade route showed 
that the spectators accorded 
with the officials in their first 
choice. 

The grand prize this year, 
as last, went to a business 
concern, the Union Oil Com¬ 
pany; and Glendale, loyal 
supporter of the Tournament, 
was compensated with the 
theme prize. A special awards 
class was made to accommo¬ 
date the three “farthest out¬ 
side” of Pasadena entries, 
those from Texas State So¬ 
ciety, Australian Travel So¬ 
ciety, and Portland (Ore.) 
Rose Festival. 


N O sooner had the parade 
passed than the thous 
ands of visitors who intendec 
to go to the Rose Bowl game 
the Santa Anita races, or the 
post-parade at Tournamen 
Park, hurried off to their pic 
nic or cafe lunches. The 
streams of traffic to thes< 
three different points were di 
rected smoothly by the police 
whose day was still young 
and who. scarcely had had the 
opportunity to breathe freel} 
from the tussle of keeping 


- 













More Than Million Visitors Crowd 
Crown City for New Year Events 

the parade lines functioning. It speaks very highly for city, 
county and state traffic aids that these vast volumes of travel 
were moved with little if anvthing in the way of serious mis¬ 
hap. There were, of course, the usual cases of fainting and 
minor injuries, but no out of the ordinary traffic upset disturbed 
the busy routine. 

The wisdom of holding the post-parade in Tournament Park 
once more was demonstrated, with tens of thousands of citizens 
and visitors taking advantage of the opportunity to inspect at 
leisure and in comfort the major floats lined up there. 



A PARTICULARLY pleasing feature this year were the long¬ 
distance entries from Texas, Australia and Portland (Ore.). 
The Rose Festival at the latter city has before shown its interest 
in the kindred celebration in Pasadena. Australia and Texas 
were welcome newcomers to the Crown City’s big jubilation. 
There was every reason, of course, for the Texas Centennial 
Exposition to be among the noticeable 

Foreign Land floats. If only to celebrate the first ap- 

in Newcomers’ pearance in a Rose Bowl game of a leading 

Latest Ranks Texas college, there would have to be a 

Lone Star State float in the parade. Addi¬ 
tionally, the fact that Governor Allred was at the head as grand 
marshal was one more fact to stress to Californians and others 
that Texas was well in the limelight. 

Many Pasadena and neighborhood visitors to the San Diego 
Exposition last year were gratified to see and admire in the 

parade the Balboa Park Organ float of the southern exposition 
city. 



O NCE more a warm tribute is due the thousands of citizens 
of Pasadena and neighbor communities who labored long 
and hard, and with seemingly little reward, to add their quota 
to the general success. Many hundreds had worked all night 
through to make and decorate floats, to achieve color and cos¬ 
tume confections that added to the glorious moving panorama, 
to provide for the comfort of strangers, and in other ways to 
preserve the good name of Pasadena’s hospitality. 

Not a few communities were able to enter floats in the 1936 
parade by reason of the fact only that in each case there was 
a devoted band of civic-minded folk who felt that their city 
just could not be left out of 
the tourney. Lacking any com¬ 
munity funds for the purpose 
of such worthwhile publicity, 
the people of these cities glad¬ 
ly volunteered their services, 
the supply of flowers, labor 
or money to achieve these re¬ 
sults. 


Tournament of Roses Annual 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, JANUARY 1, 1936 


Trophy for the best entry made by a Pasadena organization or 
person. This must be won three times to come into permanent 
possession of the winner. 

Los Angeles and Humboldt counties were AA winners in a 
new class for counties. Long Beach was first, Los Angeles 
second and San Francisco third in Class A, civic bodies other 
than Pasadena, representing cities of more than 40,000. 

Santa Barbara was first, Huntington Park second and Ingle¬ 
wood third in Class A-l, cities 20,000 to 40,000. In Class A-2, 
cities 10,000 to 20,000, North Hollywood placed first, San Fer¬ 
nando second and Altadena third. In Class A-3, cities 5000 
to 10,000, Lynwood was first, Monterey Park second and San 
Gabriel third. 

For Class A-4, cities under 5000, Laguna Beach was first, 
Lompoc second and Antelope Valley third. 

United Service Clubs won first place for Class B, men’s service 
clubs. The Parent-Teacher Council captured first place in Class 
B-2, other clubs, men’s and women’s. The Woman’s Civic 
League was second. In Class C, fraternal, patriotic, educational 
and musical organizations, Pasadena Post No. 13 of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion, was awarded first place. 

The Huntington Hotel was first, Vista Del Arroyo second and 
Camp Curry third in Class D, hotels. In Class E, business firms 
and manufacturers, Standard Oil Company was first, Southern 
California Telephone Company second and Market Basket third. 
Safeway stores were given a special award. 

Associated Ford Dealers won first, Pasadena Clearing House 
second and Pasadena Merchants Association third in Class F, 
business groups. The Park and Water departments finished first 
and second place respectively in Class G, municipal utilities. 
Burbank City Schools were first, Pasadena schools, second and 
Stanford University was given a special rating in Class H, edu¬ 
cational units. 

Salvation Army was the only organization to place in Class I, 
religious units. Troop No. 26, Boy Scouts, of Pasadena, placed 
in Class J, Boy Scouts. Likewise Camp Fire Girls, also were the 
lone ones to place in Class L, girls’ organizations. 

J* & & 

Tournament of Roses history goes back to 1890, when the Val¬ 
ley Hunt Club held a festival on the “Town Lot,” on Los Robles 
Avenue north of Colorado Street. 


South Pasadena 
Winner of 


Sweepstakes Prize 

South Pasadena has the dis¬ 
tinction of winning the sweep- 
stakes prize in the 1936 
Tournament of Roses. Glen¬ 
dale captured the coveted 
Theme Prize. The Grand 
Prize for entries in two classes 
devoted to hotels and business 
firms or manufacturers went 
to the Union Oil Company. 

Among the special awards 
which met the approval of the 
crowds were three to out-of- 
state contenders, one to the 
Texas State Society, one to 
Australia and one to Portland. 

Pasadena Light Department 
won the Pasadena Challenge 



Texas’ G over ihor Allred 
grand marshal 









GORGEOUSLY ORIENTAL in conception was the Long Beach float, which won first in major civic bodies. Created out of the legend of Wan Qua Fei, known 
as the most beautiful empress in China's history, the entry was notable for its lovely pink and white color-scheme of Briarcliffe roses, carnations, narcissus and 
sweetpeas. The empress was shown seated on a throne under a large canopy, with three large seahorses simulated as drawing the vehicle. Hanging baskets and 
floral lanterns added to the beauty of the Oriental scheme. This creation resulted in much favorable comment. 
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FOUNDATION OF OUR NATIONAL LIFE was emphasized in the Pasadena Merchants' Association entry, above. 
It told the story of "The Constitution," and the principles for which it stands. Sierra Madre, center of culture, was 
represented by a charming entry featuring art, music, literature, and health; also the world famous wistaria vine, 
below left. "The Golden Strand" at Huntington Beach was depicted by that city's contribution. It showed a stretch 
of beach with water splashing on it, and beautiful girls in white satin bathing suits lolling under an umbrella. The Mer¬ 
chants' Association float had silver steps leading from the front of the float between two golden horns of plenty to 
the throne of Columbia with the rising sun and sunrays of crimson at her back. A large back piece with the American 
flag on the right and a scroll with the letters, "Constitution" on the left, with two eagles, one under each symbol, were 
beside Columbia. Two George Washingtons and two Colonial girls were attendants to Miss Columbia. Thousands of 

roses, carnations and chrysanthemums went into this creation. 













"THE PRINTING PRESS" was the rather unusual subject of the Altadena Chamber of Commerce entry, above. The 
hand press, with Benjamin Franklin examining a proof, and with an unfolding scroll provided a graphic representation. 
Spanning the Pacific by the China Clipper served as theme for the Los Angeles city float—a noticeable entry in white, 
pink and blue, (below). Chrysanthemums, sweetpeas, delphinium and roses were used with great effectiveness. 






"BUILDING THE AQUEDUCT" (top) proved an interesting entry of the Metropolitan Water District. Santa Barbara, 
last year's sweepstakes winner and victor again in its own class among civic bodies (center) used .the theme o 
Columbus at the court of Isabella and Ferdinand of Spain as its theme. Alexander the Great (bottom) in his conquest 
of India, another triumph of the Pasadena Water Department, was shown in a striking setting of a war chariot. 







THE GREAT SPRECKELS ORGAN in Balboa Park provided a familiar theme for San Diego's striking float, above. 
The reproduction of the shell and its beautiful floral foreground, familiar to thousands aroused many admiring comments. 
Chrysanthemums, roses, sweetpeas, poinsettia, desert holly and stevia were the flowers used. Humboldt County (below) 
had an entry typical of the natural setting of that locality: a redwood bark basket filled with brilliant flowers. 
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CLEOPATRIA IN HER magnificent swan barge (above) was the much-admired entry of the Standard Oil Company. 
The swan formed the bow and 10 slave girls rowed the gueen. In center is shown the Market Basket float, a generously 
filled basket done in the atmosphere of Thanksgivings of Puritan days. Safeway Stores (below) was one of the out¬ 
standing business entries, picturing the martyred French girl, Joan of Arc, riding a white horse. It led its division. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, presented as a boy chopping down a cherry tree, was the theme of the Pasadena Chambers 
of Commerce, above. Senior and junior groups combined in this bit of romantic history. Roses, sweetpeas and 
chrysanthemums were used. Portland (Ore.) Rose Carnival again showed its friendly reciprocity with Pasadena's by a 
float entry (below) carrying out the Colonial idea. Roses and chrysanthemums were set off with lavender flowers. 











BEAUTIFUL SANTA ANITA Park drew its share of the thousands who visited Pasadena, New Years Day, 1936. In 
the brilliant sunshine, the bright colored flower beds in the infield, contrasted by blue haze of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains in the distance, formed a pretty picture. The many new landscaping features, including the four groups 
of stately palms at the four corners of the track helped to give a suitable background to the New Year's Day racing. 
A record crowd was one of the gayest to have gathered there since the track opened. 
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"WASHINGTON MONUMENT" was the patriotic theme pictured by the Hotel Vista del Arroyo of Pasadena, above. 
Pink, white, yellow, blue and lavender blossoms were used, and three beautiful girls In Colonial gowns rode on the 
float. Around the monument was a garden setting with blossoming cherry trees. Progress of transportation from 
the first crude motor car to the airplane was the entry, "The Overland Trail," below, of Associated Ford Dealers. 












HISTORY OF SCOUTING, below, told the story of Daniel Boone's intrepid opening up of Kentucky and Tennessee 
for colonization. It was entered by the Pasadena Boy Scout Troop No. 26. Stressing the development of character 
and physical manhood, the float was a symbol of Boy Scout ideals. Adoption of the Goddess of Liberty in American 
History was the story told in flowers by the Pasadena Clearing House Association float. 







"BIRTH OF THE AMERICAN FLAG" was pictured on the North Hollywood float, (above), on which Miss. Priscilla 
Lawson, beautiful screen star, rode as Betsy Ross. Stripes were of red and white carnations, and white carnations also 
were stars on a field of blue cornflower. A floral eagle was at the front. Showing Cleopatra seated on a throne 
watching her pet lions held in leash by a slave was an attractive float from Say's Lion Farm El Monte, (below lett). 
Ponce de Leon's quest for the Fountain of Youth was the Dr. W. J. Ross Company entry theme, (below right). 
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CITY OF INGLEWOOD (top left) represented a pioneer-scene with frontiersmen and women in a setting that featured a mounted scout. Chrysanthemums, 
carnations, roses and sweetpeas were used. Eagle Rock's "Colonial Days" float, (top right) presented three maidens in colonial costumes, and grouped in pastel- 
shaded cameo background. Monterey Park was prominent among smaller community entries, with Washington Crossing the Delaware as theme, (lower left). 
Jockeys in full gallop, (right) featured the Arcadia entry, and, of course, had to do with the Santa Anita race track, now in its second season. 









Designs Vary 


‘Alamo’ Recalled 
By Texas Entry 


“Remember the Ala¬ 
mo,” an entry shown at ‘ 
right above, won a spe- : 
cial award for the Lone 
Star State. Yellow was 
the main color and there 
were pretty girls and gor 
geous blossoms galore. 

Australia, the only for¬ 
eign nation to enter a 
float, won a special award 
with its stunning float 
shown at right, picturing, 
a huge floral kangaroo 
with Miss Peggy Gam 
ble, beauty queen, posed 
on top. 

Below is a picture of 
Pasadena’s famous Rose 
Bowl filled with football 
fans. 

























Light Department 
Float Gets Award 


Kangaroo Wins 
for Australians 


Delicate Chinese beauty 
and design, with artistic 
floral arrangement won 
the Pasadena Light De¬ 
partment float, left above, 
a special award. An imi¬ 
tation in flowers of the 
first steamboat, center left 
“The Clermont” won the 
Pasadena City Schools a 
special award in the edu¬ 
cational class. 

The County Forestry 
Department constructed 
the clever entry (center 
top), depicting the found¬ 
ing of Sutter’s Fort, 
which won a special 
award. 
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LAGUNA BEACH (below) paid a beautiful tribute to the late Will Rogers by providing a picture, in flowers, of 
the beloved comedian. Crowds along the line of march applauded generously this artistic entry. The picture was 
made up of Cecil Brunner roses, everlasting flowers, candytuft and other blossoms in pastel shades. With the invita¬ 
tion "Come to San Francisco in 1938" the metropolitan center in a floral creation, shown above, won praise. 







FIFTY THOUSAND RED hothouse carnations and 10,000 white chrysanthemums were used to make the huge floral seal of Stanford University, which was a striking 
feature of the float, right above, entered by that institution. Board members of the Woman's Civic League, Pasadena, rode in a handsomely decorated stream¬ 
lined car, right below. The Salvation Army entered a float which symbolized its campaign "The World for God." School days were recalled by The Lift e Red 
Schoolhouse " a quaint entry below left, by the Pasadena Council, Parents and Teachers. A rustic touch was an old-fashioned hand pump done in tlowers. 
























"THE CHINA CUPPER," one of two floats depicting the contrast in ocean travel in the days of Robert Fulton and 
today, was a handsome entry, above, by the Pasadena City Schools. Made of a pleasing variety of blooms, the float also 
was cleverly designed. Red, yellow and brown predominated. Revealing an imaginative touch, the Junior Lions’ 
Club float, "Modern History," was an inspirational floral argument for peace. Designed to represent a war tank, it 
was surmounted by a rainbow ending in two pots of gold. Chrysanthemums of all shades were used. 
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A HUGE OVAL RING supporting a large swinging basket of rare tropical flowers, was the creation entered, (above), 
by the Hotel Huntington to depict the florists' art. Orchids, antheriums, roses, and pansies formed a colorful assort¬ 
ment of blooms. The pioneer first telephone and one of a modern handset, both done in flowers, was the feature of 
Southern California Telephone Company's entry, below. A pleasing mixture of color was provided. 





















TWO FIGHTING TEAMS created an interesting afternoon for a capacity Rose Bowl audience. Above left: Bobby 
Grayson hitting the S. M. U. line for a six-yard gain. Above right: Grayson in a reverse play to Bones Hamilton; center, 
left: Grayson tossing a pass, aided by unusually effective blocking; center, right: Hamilton receiving a lateral pass from 
Grayson, which resulted in a six-yard gain; below, left: Stanford University Band; below, right: Former President Herbert 
Hoover being introduced to Gov. and Mrs. James V. Allred of Texas. Jesse Jones, of the R.F.C. is also seen. 













Fighting Indians Victorious Over Game Mustangs 

Stirring Rose Bowl Contest Will be Talked of in Decade to Come 

By Charles W. Paddock 


^aOSE BOWL, Jan. 1.—This is the story of a football team which took two vows and made good on both 
Jjof them. The Senior Varsity of Stanford swore when the boys were freshmen that they would never lose 
a game to Southern California. And they never did. 

A short time ago, this great Senior team made another vow that it would beat the mighty Mustangs 
of Southern Methodist in the Rose Bowl as a parting gesture of loyalty for which they have fought so hard and 
given so much. And this vow was made good today after 60 minutes of as thrilling and as tortuous play as Pasa- 
dena has ever known with the final score reading Stanford 7, 


Southern Methodist University 0. 

No other outcome would have been fair to Stanford or to 
Pacific Coast football. The Indians out-fought and out-smarted 
one of the cleverest and most courageous teams which ever 
stepped upon the bright green turf of the Rose Bowl. S. M. U. 
threatened but once. That was when the mad Monk Moscrip was 
out of the game and Stanford had already made her lone touch¬ 
down. 


S M. U. took the ball deep in her own territory early in the 
second quarter. Bobby Wilson, a real All-American, if 
ever there was one, fast as light, an accurate passer and a capable 
field general, broke loose, and if he had 
S. M. U. Takes Ball not slipped on the Stanford 47-yard line 

Into Own Territory; might easily have scored. Not disheart- 

Wilson on Rampage ened by his bad break, Bobby came back 
a few moments later w T ith a beautiful 
completed pass to the Stanford 39-yard line. And on the next 
attempt, the entire Texas backfield swung into action by means of 
a forward pass and two laterals, running Stanford dizzy and 
not stopping until the ball rested inside of the Stanford 10-yard 
line. 

Coach Tiny Thornhill, trying to save Monk Moscrip as much 
as possible, because of recent injuries, rushed his All-American 
end back into battle and on the very first play the Mustangs 
fumbled. They might have pushed over a touchdown from that 
point. Then again, they might not. But it was bad luck for a 
team which had gone through suclf a great season, won the 
mythical national championship and come 1500 miles to have 
her only chance ruined. 

Stanford fumbled two plays later, but recovered. Another 
break for the boys from Palo Alto for they fought themselves out 
of the hole and held on like grim death for the rest of the half. 


T 


Boys From Texas 
Lose Opportunity 
lor Aerial Success 


HROUGHOUT the third and fourth quarters, Stanford 
^ threatened several times and was in deep water on a couple 
of occasions, but the count remained unchanged to the bitter end 
with Stanford in possession of the ball on the S. M. U. 14-yard 
line when the game closed, due to the interception of a desperate 
Mustang pass. 

The boys from Texas were dead on their feet in the last few 
minutes of the game and failed to take 
advantage of several pass opportunities 
which seemed certain of success. The 
warm afternoon, contrary to pre-game 
opinion, affected the Texans far more 

than it did the Indians. 

The Mustangs won the toss at the beginning of this classic 
which will be talked about by football followers throughout the 
next decade. Orr kicked to Stanford on Stanford’s 25-yard line. 
Stanford fumbled, got herself off-side and generally messed up 
the next several plays, due, no doubt to over-eagerness and fiery 
desire. But good old Monk Moscrip pulled the team together and, 
after a poor kick had given S. M. U. the ball in Stanford territory, 
the Stanford defense commenced to function. Bobby Wilson, 
with all of his clever strategy and foot-work, was bottled up, 
though always a threat on every play, and the Texans lost 
their punch. 

A A A 

B ILL PAULMAN began to outkick S. M. U. and slowly forced 
the Mustangs up the field. Then a quick kick from about 
his 35-yard line, which caught Wilson flat-footed, was made by 
Paulman and the ball was not downed until it had reached 
S. M. U.’s 10-yard line. It was the smartest play of the game 
and was well rewarded. The Mustangs were forced to kick and 
Bobby Grayson caught a beauty over his shoulder on his own 
42-vard line, turned and started steaming down the field like a 



A STANFORD QUICK kick served as a preliminary to the Palo Alto eleven's lone touchdown. In the picture Bill 
Paulman, of Stanford, is shown kicking over Bobby Wilson, of S. M. U., a boot, which sent the ball rolling inside the 

Texas 10-yard line and placed the Mustangs in a hole. 

























runaway locomotive. He was not stopped until he reached the 
S. M. U. 41-yard line. In a twinkling, the picture had completely 
changed. And no one realized it better than Stanford. 

Grayson, Hamilton and Coffis co-operated on a long pass and 
Stanford found herself with a first down on the S. M. U. 20-yard 
line. Grayson, whipped up to the breaking point, drove the 
entire S. M. U. line back 6 yards. Wetzel, a great Texas guard, 
was hurt on the play and had to leave the game. Grayson swept 
clear around his right end to add another yard. Then he swept 
right back again to bring the ball into a position for Monk Mos- 
crip to attempt a kick—if it was found necessary on fourth down. 
Hamilton, refusing to spoil Stanford’s chance for a place-kick, 
was stopped \ l / 2 yards short of a touchdown. Grayson, fol¬ 
lowing Hamilton’s lead was also stopped dead. It seemed that 
Moscrip would have to be called on, if the next play did not 
work. Bill Paulman took a last chance and broke through for 
the touchdown. The mad Monk added the extra point—and left 
the game. 

Late in the day, Bobby Grayson also left, receiving a tre¬ 
mendous ovation, the crowd appreciating that it was the last 
game for Stanford’s All-American. But Tiny Thornhill, after 
letting Williams play for a time, and Williams acquitted himself 
splendidly, sent Grayson from the showers back on the field and 
his spirit, together with that of Moscrip and that other great end 
Kieth Topping, who played the finest game of his colorful career, 
made it possible for Stanford to maintain to the close, the great¬ 
est pass defense ever seen in the New Year’s Classic. 



S O All Hail Stanford! You redeemed yourself on the gridiron 
as few teams have ever done. You proved a glorious repre¬ 
sentative of the Pacific Coast at a time when the West was be¬ 
ginning to doubt her relative football strength as compared with 
other sections. You fought all the way. You deserved to win. 

As for the Southern Methodists, some of the boys seemed to 
feel after the game that they had “thrown down” their grand 
coach, Matty Bell. Nothing could be farther from the fact. 

Each and every S. M. U. man played 
Indians Redeem Self in a way to do his school and his 
With “Fight” Spirit; coach proud. The men can go back to 
Mustangs Also Excel the Lone Star State, their heads held 
high. They played slashing, dashing 
football. They tried every minute. They were up against a 
team which had made a vow and believed in it, and simply would 
not be beaten. 

It was not Southern Methodist day. But come back again 
soon, you Mustangs. You have the kind of spirit California 
respects. 


Football Facts and Figures 


The first New Year game played in the Rose Bowl was that 
of 1923, with University of Southern California beating Penn 
State by 14 points to 3. 



Latest official check of seating in the Rose Bowl gives a total 
of 84,599 seats, including 120 in the press-box. 



The original football grandstand, in Tournament Park, had a 
seating capacity of 4000. 


PREVIOUS 

FOOTBALL WINNERS 


Date East or South 

Pts. 

West Pts. 

1902 Michigan . 

.49 

Stanford ...... 

. 0 

1916 Brown . 

. 0 

Washington State. 

.14 

1917 Univ. of Pennsylvania 0 

Univ. of Oregon. 

.14 

1918 U. S. Marines.. 

. 19 

Camp Lewis. 

. 7 

1919 U. S. Naval Trng. Sta... 17 

Marine Barracks. 

. 0 

1920 Harvard . 

. 7 

Univ. of Oregon. 

. 6 

1921 Ohio State . 

. 0 

California . 

.28 

1922 Washington & Jefferson 0 

California . 

. 0 

1923 Penn State _ 

_ 1 

u. s. c. 

14 

1924 U. S. Naval Academy..l4 

Univ. of Washington. 

.14 

1925 Notre Dame .. 

.27 

Stanford . 

10 

1926 Alabama .. 


Univ. of Washington. 

.19 

1927 Alabama . 

. 7 

Stanford . 

n 

1928 Pittsburgh . 

. 6 

Stanford . 

. 7 

1929 Georgia Tech. 

. 8 

California . 

. 7 

1930 Pittsburgh . 

.14 

IT S C 

47 

1931 Alabama . 

.24 

Washington State. 

. 0 

1932 Tulane . 

.12 

U. S C 

.21 

1933 Pittsburgh . 

. 0 

IT S. C 

35 

1934 Columbia . 

. 7 

Stanford . 

. 0 

1935 Alabama . 

.29 

Stanford . 

.13 


The first of the continuous series of football games—in 1916 
between Brown and Washington State—was a rained-out propo¬ 
sition with a loss of $13,000; paid off by profit on next year’s 
game. 



Rose Bowl football game receipts have reached as high as 
$93,000. Out of this were met the costs of the Tournament and 
redemption of permanent seats, and $50,000 was paid off debt 
to the city. 



TWO FAMOUS BOBBIES shown during a tense moment at the Rose Bowl. Bobby Wilson of S. M. U. is shown sweeping 
round his left end behind fine blocking, which takes Bobby Grayson, of Stanford, out of the play. The 1936 East-West 
battle provided many thrills just such as this for an expectant audience. 



















































Their Loyal Co-operation Made Fete Possible 


DIRECTORY of the loyal citizens who have helped the Tournament of Roses at various periods of its 47 
years of continuous history would read like a “Who’s Who” of business, professional and social life of the 
city. Obviously a fete of such magnitude and having so many ramifications could not be carried through, even 
once, without either a large and expensive staff or by a large corps of voluntary and well directed enthusiasts. 
Pasadena has been fortunate almost throughout its corporate existence in being able to count on a plentiful proportion 
of its people possessed of the time and the unselfish urge to serve their city. 



Another considerable factor 
making for the success of the Rose 
Tournament year by year is its 
continuity of di- 
Old and New rcction. At no 
Aids Loyally time is there a 
Assist Conti- complete turnover 
nuity Policy of administration; 

and wisely so, for 
this great annual midwinter fes¬ 
tival has been developed over a 
lengthy period of years, neces¬ 
sitating an unfolding policy. Its 
prestige in the world outside has 
been cultivated assiduously by use 
of various recognized publicity 
channels, and the vast touring 
public thus has been led to expect 
outstanding things of the Rose 
Tourney. 



I N the present instance, a happy 
continuance in office in some 
cases with a natural taking over 
in others has placed both execu¬ 
tive and committee direction in 
the hands of a judicious admix¬ 
ture of experience and new en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Because of the death of Charles 
Cobb in October 1934, the acting 
presidency devolved on last year’s 
vice-president, C. Elmer Ander¬ 
son, who capably filled the office 
for the 1935 event. Logically, 
therefore, this year, Mr. Anderson 
was advanced to the presidency. 

Cyril Bennett, who for a num¬ 
ber of years has been very active 
in Tournament affairs, was made 
vice-president; George S. Camp¬ 
bell and H. M. Cole were con¬ 
tinued as secretary and treasurer 
respectively. The responsible office 
of parade chairman was merged 
in the new post of committee 
counsellor, to which Frank M. 
Brooks was named. 



F OLLOWING are listed the 
officers, directors, principal 
committees, marshals and aides of 
the 47th Tour- 
Officers, Direc- nament of 
tors, Committees Roses: 
and Marshals Board of Di- 

Listed rectors—C. El¬ 

mer Anderson, 
president; Cyril Bennett, vice- 
president; George S. Campbell, 
secretary; H. M. Cole, treasurer; 
David N. Booher. Frank M. 
Brooks, J. W. Charleville, Charles 
E. Everard, Jackson W. Kendall, 
Lathrop K. Leishman, Harlan G. 
Loud, J. W. McCall, Jr., D. E. 
McDaneld, Dr. Z. T. Malaby, 
Ray C. Maple, J. J. Mitchell, 
H. M. Nickerson, C. W. Norris, 


DIRECTORS OF ROSE TOURNAMENT 



Left to right, Cyril Bennett, vice-president; C. E. Ander¬ 
son, president; Wm. Dunkerley, manager; D. A. Booher, 
H. M. Cole, treasurer; G. S. Campbell, secretary; F. M. 
Brooks, J. W. Charleville, C. E. Everard, J. W. Kendall, 

L. K. Leishman, H. G, Loud, J. W. McCall, Jr., D. E. Mc¬ 
Daneld, Dr. Z. T. Malaby, R. C. Maple, J. J. Mitchell, H. 

M. Nickerson, C. W. Norris, Grant Orth, C. H. Reynolds, 
S. W. Royce, Dr. Russell E. Simpson, Charles A. Strutt, 

R. R. Sutton and H. M. Ticknor. 


Grant Orth, C. Hal Reynolds, 
Stephen W. Royce, Dr. Russell E. 
Simpson, Charles A. Strutt, R. R. 
Sutton and H. M. Ticknor. 

Honorary Directors—Charles M. 
Coleman, W. F. Creller, Frank G. 
Hogan, B. O. Kendall, W. L. 
Leishman, D. M. Linnard, E. D. 
Neff, E. T. Off, George S. Parker, 
Jack F. Rissman, L. H. Turner, 

J. H. R. Wagner and Carl G. 
Wopschall. 

List of Committees 

The list of regular committees 
follows: 

Executive Committee—C. Elmer 
Anderson, chairman; Cyril Ben¬ 
nett, George S. Campbell, H. M. 
Cole, Frank M. Brooks, J. W. 
McCall, Jr., J. J. Mitchell and 
C. Hal Reynolds. 

Parade Committee—Lathrop K. 
Leishman, chairman; David N. 
Booher, Frank M. Brooks, Roy 
Christensen, Eldon J. Fairbanks, 
James K. Ingham, Jackson W. 
Kendall, Dwight E. Keider, Ed¬ 
win K. Klenke, Bruce V. Reagan, 
Charles A. Strutt and Max Turner. 

Decorating Places—R. R. Sut¬ 
ton, chairman; William P. Welsh 
and George L. Schuler. 

Tournament Ball Committee— 
Ray C. Maple, chairman; Robert 
M. McCurdy, Russell A. Staple- 
ton, D. J. McCunn and Glenn 
Dorsett. 

Parade Participants—Dr. Russell 
E. Simpson, chairman; J. W. 
Charleville, Dr. J. Howard Furby 
and Frank M. Brooks. 

Street Decorations—C. W. Nor¬ 
ris, chairman; Robert M. Lawson, 
E. K. Davis, Harold C. Schaffer 
and Frank M. Brooks. 

Post Parade Committee—Charles 
A. Strutt, chairman; Charles E. 
Everard, Max Turner, Stanley 

K. Brown, Charles Day and 
Frank M. Brooks. 

Entries Committee—Frank M. 
Brooks, chairman; Stephen W. 
Royce, Charles R. Seward. 

Broadcasting—Cyril Bennett, 
chairman; J. J. Mitchell and Wil¬ 
liam Dunkerley. 

Budget-Finance—D. E. McDan¬ 
eld, chairman; George S. Camp¬ 
bell, A. E. Danielson and Wil¬ 
liam Dunkerley. 

Censors—George S. Campbell, 
chairman; A. R. Benedict and 
A. G. Marcus. 

(Continued on Next Page ) 
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Crown City Proud to Welcome Many Newcomers 


IASADENA, host city of the Tournament of Roses, proudly displays itself to best advantage for the hundreds 
1 of thousands of visitors to this all-Southern California midwinter fiesta marking the first day of a New Year, 
pll And Pasadena, Crown City of the fertile San Gabriel Valley, can well afford to appear in its best bib and 
tucker for this great outdoor occasion. 

To the world beyond, even to the farthest confines of the earth, Pasadena is known as the city of the Rose Tour¬ 
nament. Many people living away beyond the oceans and across other continents have heard about the fiesta, have 



wanted to see it, and eventually have done so. Some of these 
visitors have come back and not a few have become residents. So 
of course Pasadena is proud, year by year, to show itself as the 
city of homes and churches and schools; of worthwhile and per¬ 
manent improvements—a city in which anyone may be proud to 
live and raise a family. 



S INCE the last Rose Tournament extensive betterments have 
been made in and around the Rose Bowl, wherein are played 
the annual New Year’s Day football games. Auto parking and 
approaches to the stadium, drainage, accom- 
Improvements modations for spectators and teams, and 

in Rose Bowl adequate fencing are among the improve- 

Federal Plan ments carried out under federal-aid plans. 

The bowl is recognized as one of the best 
all-round playing fields in the entire country. 

In other directions, Pasadena is keeping up its reputation as a 
fully improved and desirable home community. Its public-school 
reconstruction program is being pushed to early completion, and 
work is. going on actively in bringing the Junior College plant in 
line with up-to-date ideas of safety and convenience. 

Pasadena, Altadena, and neighboring communities of the Foot¬ 
hills are fully alert to fire and flood risks, and are to benefit per¬ 
manently from construction of catch-basins, flood-control dams, 
and other protective measures. 

& & 

ESPITE financial stringency, Pasadena has come through with 
all of its municipal services unimpaired and its budget still 
balanced. While in many respects public economies have been 
necessitated, it must be admitted that these 
Importance of have been achieved with a minimum of in- 

Water Projects convenience to the citizens in general. At 

In Pasadena Area the same time, much new work, renewal and 
maintenance, such as laying of pipes, build¬ 


ing and equipping of power substations, deepening of wells, and 
paving improvements have been carried on. 

Completion of the Morris Dam in the San Gabriel Canyon is 
regarded in the country as an outstanding example of water 
conservation. Building of the Metropolitan Water District’s aque¬ 
duct through Pasadena is going forward steadily, bringing ever 
nearer the time when this city with others will benefit from Colo¬ 
rado River water and electric energy. The Morris Dam of the 
city system will be turned over to the district with completion of 
the Aqueduct. 

.JZ >Jt 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 

Marshals and Aides 

Capt. J. W. McCall, Jr., chief-of-staff, announced the complete 
list of his parade aides, as follows: 

Staff—Capt. J. W. McCall, Jr., chief-of-staff; Capt. Robert M. 
McCurdy, adjutant; Dr. Floyd L. Hanes, quartermaster; George 
Lind, Thomas R, Lee, Lieut.-Col. C. C. Stokely, Richard W. 
Bailey, aides. 

Division 1—A. W. Anderson, marshal; Thomas Muff, Leon 
Kingsley, Malcolm Field. 

Division 2—Harold C. Schaffer, marshal; Frank Nay, Robert 
Stivers, William Schuberth. 

Division 3—Clyde K. Warren, marshal; George Hazeltine, Jay 
Jones, William E. Ahvorth. 

Division A —William P. Welsh, marshal; Carroll Ridgeway, 
H. Deley, Harry Williams. 

Division 5—Thornton Hamlin, marshal: Ed O’Brien, T. C. 
Evans, W. D. Lucas. 

Division 6—Harold P. Huls, marshal; Philip McGrath, E. 
Small, Clark E. Ives. 

& & 

A record number of 71 entries was received for this year’s 
Rose parade; the previous record was 66, in 1933. 




















Pasadena, Home-1 own of Many Leading Athletes 

r By R. C. Samuelsen 

ASADENA, as a city of culture, of beauty, and of wealth, is world-famed. Far and wide it is known as 
the site of the California Institute of Technology and the Pasadena Community Playhouse, while at its por¬ 
tals are the Mt. Wilson Observatory, the Huntington Library and the inspiring “Mile of Christmas Trees. 
Again, “The Crown City”, as it is called, is the home of the Rose Bowl, whose magic name assures to 
star football players and winning coaches alike a renown the magnitude of which they had never dreamed. It is the 
home of the magnificent Tournament of Roses and also of great hotels, where guests come year after year from the 

four corners of the earth to spend the winter..HP HERE are still more. Howard Yeager, former Muir Tech 

But Pasadena can lay claim to another, distinction. Within its 
limits reside more world, national and sectional athletic champions 
than in any other city of its size—80,000—in the country today. 

You sav I am exaggerating? Let us look into the situation. The 
list will amaze you. 



P ASADENA today can boast of two world titlists, Harlan 
F. (Hook) Beardslee and Ellsworth Vines. Beardslee is the 
international star boat-sailing chamnion, in fact he is now holding 
the honor for the second year. Vines is the 
Sailing and world s professional tennis champion, having 

Tennis Stars proven his right to that distinction on the 

World Famed courts of the United States, France and England 
this past year. At the same time it is doubtful 
if any man living today can beat the tall Pasadenan. I mean, of 
course, in a majority of matches or when the stakes are high. 

In considering national champions, Pasadena has in Jane Sharp, 
now embarking upon a professional career, the United States 
women’s indoor singles tennis titlist; in Elizabeth Deike, the 
national women’s public courts tennis champion; and in Cordy 
Milne, the national motorcycle racing champion . In motorcycle 
racing, the competition for the American crown, held last October, 
found another Pasadenan, Jack Milne, Cordy’s brother tied for 
second, while two other Pasadena residents, Pete Coleman and 
Byrd McKinney, shared the third position. 

George Reis, the actor-sportsman, holds what corresponds to 
another national championship. For three straight years, now, he 
has won the President’s Cup, emblematic of supremacy in motor- 
boat racing. 

Still another championship of rank, the I.C.-4A 100-yard sprint 
title, was won last May by George Anderson, while representing 
the University of California. Anderson, who.was reared in Pasa¬ 
dena, is generally regarded as the fastest white man in the world 
today. It must be conceded that three negroes, Jesse Owens, 
Eulace Peacock and Ralph Metcalfe, proved superior to the 
former Muir Tech High School star in 1934, but even at that he 
consistently defeated every rival of his own race and is considered 
certain to win a 1936 Olympic berth. 


A MONG the near champions of note who call Pasadena home 
are Leonard Patterson, Caltech student who reached the finals 
of the 1935 national intercollegiate tennis tournament, and Andrew 
Boyd, who won his way to the semi-finals of 
the national fencing tourney. 

Sectional title-holders include Pat Abbott, 
winner of the Southern California public links 
and open golf honors; Fred Morrison, Utah 
state golf champion; Jack Vibert, Southern California champion 
in the 440-yard free-style swim; Chuck Otis, Colorado state 
singles champion; Theodosia Smith, winner of several eastern 
tennis tournaments last summer. 

In football Pasadena is well represented. Keith Topping of 
Stanford is one of the best ends in the country today. Don Lieben- 
dorfer, Stanford’s publicity director, believes Topping would have 
won All-America honors along with his teammate Moscrip if he 
had been on any other major team. Alf Brandin, another Stanford 
man and listed as an end for the Rose Bowl game although he 
has played center heretofore, is a Pasadenan. 

So is Remy Olmsted, called by Coach Bill Sapulding U.C.L.A.’s 
best defensive back. So are the Cottons, Chuck and Ken, of Cali¬ 
fornia. The younger Ken, a sophomore, was one of the leading 
1935 Pacific Coast Conference scorers with 36 points and if Coach 
:< Stub” Allison’s prediction meets fulfillment is destined to become 
the greatest fullback in America. 

Stan Riordan, Oregon’s stellar end and an All-Coast choice in 
several selections, graduated from Pasadena Junior College. He 
captained the Webfoot in the U.C.L.A. game last season. Jack 
Casserly, another P.J.C. product, starred for Oregon State in 1935 
4 nd was captain of his team when it defeated U.S.C., 13 to 7. 


Fencing, Golf, 
Swimming and 
Football Marks 


T l _ _ „ , 

gridder, was Santa Barbara State’s leading back last fall 
while in 1934 he led freshmen scorers of the nation with 62 points. 

Aram Rejebian was one of Occidental’s best 
Among Small backs; Harry Acquerilli is on his way to Star- 

College Stars dom at Loyola, and New O’Loughlin saw a 

in Grid Games lot of service as a St. Mary’s Gael. 

In other sports, youthful Don Ross stands 
out as one of the most promising. A former P.J.C. baseball and 
basketball star, he belongs to the world champion Detroit Tigers. 
Don’t be surprised if he beats out Marvin Owen for the Tiger 
third-base job next spring. The Chicago White Sox tried to get 
him in the A1 Simmons deal and Manager Mickey Cochrane re¬ 
fused the offer because he had a similar conviction. 

Frank Tremaine will play his third year on the Stanford base¬ 
ball varsity this spring and Vincent Fite’s fine playing is credited 
as the reason California beat Stanford in the 1935 series between 
the two teams. 

Turning to track, Mack Robinson, Muir Tech high school stu¬ 
dent, has jumped over 24 feet; Al Fitch of U.S.C. holds the 
Trojan-California meet record for the 440, and Bob Clark won 
the national decathlon title last year. Others who merit mention 
are Robert Wilfong, one of the state’s leading skeet experts; 
Jimmy Smith, Southern California roque champion and leading 
amateur boxer; and Johnny McDowell, holder of the 40-lap auto* 
racing record for Gresham Bowl, Portland, Ore. 


O NE could branch out and tell how Dorothy Poynton Hill, 
among others, got their start in Pasadena. Mrs. Hill, world’s 
premier high-platform women’s diver and Olympic champion, 
first took up diving at the Pasadena Athletic 
Women Stars, Club under Aileen Allen. While representing 
Track Record P.A.C. and only 13, she won a berth on her 
Also in List first Olympic team, in 1928. 

Past champions, claimed by Pasadena, are 
among the greatest of all time in their favorite sport. First is 
Charley Paddock, former “fastest human,” Olympic veteran and 
perhaps the most colorful track performer the world has known. 
Babe Horrell, former California captain, was chosen on Walter 
Camp’s last All-American team, in 1924. Fred Frame, former 
Indianapolis 500-mile auto race victor, went through the public 
schools in Pasadena. 

“Slick” Stocks is a former national colored singles tennis cham¬ 
pion; Bob Lyon, won the I.C.-4A high hurdles title for U.S.C. 
three years ago; Maurice McLoughlin, the great “California 
Comet” of tennis, now lives in Pasadena. So does Aubrey Devine, 
former All-American quarterback at Iowa. Mary Ann Hawkins, 
winner of the 1933 national junior half-mile free style swimming 
championship for girls, grew up in Pasadena. 

“Tuffy” Conn, another of Pasadena’s athletic heroes, gained 
prominence at Oregon State some years ago and also in pro foot¬ 
ball. Few players ever cracked the line harder than “Tuffy” Conn. 

There are' even more, such as Ruby Bishop, who won the 
Canadian junior tennis title for girls a few years ago. It is an 
amazing list, isn’t it? 

Twelve Years of Sweepstakes Winners; 


1924 Glendale 

1925 Angelus Temple 

1926 Long Beach 

1927 Beverly Hills 

1928 Beverly Hills 

1929 Glendale 


1930 Beverly Hills 

1931 Glendale 

1932 San Marino 

1933 Glendale 

1934 Long Beach 

1935 Santa Barbara 

.J* & 

It took ten years to redeem all permanent seats sold to build 
the Rose Bowl. Five-year seats sold to build the new south end 
expired on January 1, 1932. 

£ <£ 

Length of the Tournament parade is 1^4 miles, or the equiva¬ 
lent of about 20 city blocks. 

























Queen of Tourney Crowned Hid Grand Ceremony 


SHERING in the 1936 Tournament of Roses celebration was a colorful coronation ceremony and Tourna¬ 
ment Ball, a formal event which attracted a company of more than 3000 to the Civic Auditorium. Army, 
Navy and other personages were among the guests. 

President C. Elmer Anderson of the Tournament Association thus expressed the spirit of the occasion 
as he crowned Barbara Nichols, Pasadena Junior College student “queen,” of the midwinter festival. 



ONIGHT is an interlude, a pause before the dawn. 

JL The stage is set, the actors are ready, the public is 
waiting for the Tournament of Roses parade in the morning 
and the Rose Bowl game in the afternoon. . . . You who have 
labored faithfully and uncomplainingly obtain your reward in 
the consciousness of a work well done, in the knowledge that 
more than a million guests will evidence their appreciation by 
their attendance.” 

In accepting the Crown of the Court of Roses, tendered to her 
l by President Anderson, Queen Barbara solemnly promised “to 
govern the people of this community during these festive days 
iin keeping with the traditions and customs; to maintain the 
high standard and aims of the Tournament of Roses and 
aid in furthering the fame of my city and State.” 



ROUPED around the Rose Queen at the ceremony were 
X six “princess” attendants: Dorothy Ginn, Virginia Lee 
White, Charlotte Blackstone, Rosemary Watkins, Katherine New¬ 


man and Frances Shepherd. Pages in attendance w r ere Vyonne 
Livingston and Maxine Tulloss. 

Cyril Bennett, vice-president of the Tournament, conducted 
the coronation ceremony. Arrangements for the Tournament 
Ball were in the hands of the following committee: Ray C. Maple, 
chairman; Robert M. McCurdy, Russell A. Stapleton, D. J. Mc- 
Cunn and Glenn Dorsett. 


I N addition to the many guests, the ball was graced by the 
attendance of three previous Rose Queens in Dorothy Edwards, 
1933 ; Treva Scott, 1934; and Muriel Cowan, 1935. 

Many former attendants at Rose parades also greeted warmly 
E. D. Neff, oldest living Tournament president and still an 
honorary director of the association. 

The widespread celebration of the Rose festival was marked 
also by the presence of city, county and state officials from a num¬ 
ber of outside communities, emphasizing that the tournament no 
longer is looked upon as a local affair. 


Tournament's History Goes Back Nearly Half-Century 


HIS year’s Tournament of Roses was the 47th of the series, started in 1890 by the Valley Hunt Club as 
a civic enterprise on the suggestion of Charles F. Holder, naturalist and author, and Dr. F. F. Rowland. 
The first festival was held on the “town lot,” east of Los Robles Avenue and north of Colorado Street. 

The Hunt Club was responsible for the event for several years, and it was largely an equestrian affair. 
In 1895 the Tournament of Roses Association was formed, with Edwin Stearns as president, to take over 
the increased functions. 



F OOTBALL games in connection with the Rose Tournament 
date back to 1902, when Michigan beat Stanford University 
L>y 49 to 0; but regular annual games were not played until 1916. 

Automobiles as a parade feature began to appear in 1901, and 
chariot races, competed for at Tournament Park, were the high¬ 
light of New Year’s Day, 1904. The following year both chariot 
and motorcycle races were held. 

Neighboring communities began to enter the Rose parade in 
1905, and a year or so later “queens” of the parade were named, 
•one of the earliest being Miss May Sutton, tennis star. 

& & A 

D URING the war years, 1918 and 1919, Navy, Army and 
Marine teams played at Tournament Park. Since then, 
University of California has been the western representative three 
times, Stanford five times, University of Washington twice, Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California four times, University of Oregon 


and Washington State College once each. Alabama and Pitts¬ 
burgh, three times each, have been the most frequent eastern or 
southern visitors. 

The first New Year game in the Rose Bowl was played in 
1923, when U. S. C. beat Penn State by 14 to 3. 

Sweepstakes winners in the parades of the past twelve years 
have included Glendale, four times, Beverly Hills, three times, 
Long Beach, twice. Last year’s winner was Santa Barbara. 
v< S & 

Gate receipts in the New Year’s Day football "ames are divided 
three ways: in equal proportions between the tw r o contending 
teams and the Tournament of Roses Association. 

& & & 

Entries for this year’s Rose parade were received from Aus¬ 
tralia, Texas, Portland (Ore.), and other faraway points. 



SAL-RO-CIN 

TABLETS for relief 
from the pains of 
Neuritis, Muscular 
Lumbago, Neural¬ 
gia, and Muscular 
Aches and Pains. 
FREE FROM 
NARCOTICS 

C D p p the above 
r U U picture en 

larged to 5x9 inches in 
colors, with the famous 
tribute to the dog, for 
framing, including a reg¬ 
ular 35c box of SAL-RO- 
CIN Tablets. 

Write SAL-RO-CIN, Pas¬ 
adena, Calif. Enclose 10c 
for postage. Sold in 
drugstores only. 



Pasadena Towel & Linen Supply Co. 

695 S. Raymond Ave. CO 1918 

Pasadena, California 

OUR SERVICE MEANS CLEANLINESS, CONVENIENCE, 
ECONOMY 

A Local Institution with a Local Payroll 



















THE CONVALESCENT GARDENS 

THE ALTADENA HOSPITAL 

2232 No. Lake Ave. Pasadena 



TURNER & STEVENS CO. 

FOR OVER 40 YEARS 

—carrying on the traditions of neighborliness. 
Establishments in 

PASADENA . SOUTH PASADENA 

ALHAMBRA.EAST PASADENA 


HOTEL GREEN 

Personal Supervision Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Edwards 
Open All the Year—Write for Folder 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


COLIN STEWART REALTY CO. 

36 S. Los Robles Ave. 

HIGH GRADE 
RESIDENTIAL 
AND 

BUSINESS PROPERTIES 



Consult An Architect Before You Build 

JOHN H. SIMPSON 

BUILDER 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 



Photographs of the Rose Tournament 
in this book are from the 

Harold A. Parker Studio 

COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
479 E. Colorado St., Pasadena TE 6615 





L. P. LUDGATE 

275 North Hill Ave. 

BUILDING — ALTERATIONS 
REPAIRS — DECORATIONS 

WAKEFIELD 8013 

24-Hour Emergency Service 


4 Sil-k-s -— Lingerie Ready-ta-Wear. 



306 E.COLORADO - near GARFIELD 


Leo G. MacLaughlin Co. 

REAL ESTATE :: INVESTMENTS 

INSURANCE 


306 E. Colorado Near Garfield 
PASADENA 

SAN DIEGO 


54 S. Los Robles Ave. 
Thirty-five Years in Pasadena 


531 C Street 


Hosiery 


Millinery 



Pasadena Municipal Auditorium 
Constructed by 


WM. C. CROWELL, Builder 

495 S. Broadway—Pasadena 


ROYAL 

Typewriters 

For Office and 
Home 


Standard Portables, $49.50 to $62.50 
CJ)uiet Your Office, $110.00 and Up 
Sole Distributors 
Convenient Terms If Desired 
—as low as $5.00 monthly— 

C. Elmer Anderson 

ANDERSON 

TYPEWRITER CO. 
104 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


MOVING STORAGE 

♦ 

Pasadena 

Transfer & Storage Co 

55 S. Marengo Ave. 

R. R. Sutton, Manager 

New and Used Furniture 

♦ 

PACKING SHIPPING 


ORIENTAL GIFTS 


102 E. Colorado St. 

389 E. Colorado St. 
PASADENA :: CALIFORNIA 



Lc 


E. LOCKETT Established 1907 E. A. LOCKETT 

E. LOCKETT & SON 

WHOLESALE & RETAIL DEALERS IN LIME, LATH, PLASTER, PORTLAND CEMENT 

552 S. RAYMOND AVENUE, PASADENA 































































































THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY at San Marino, California 

One of the Nation's Greatest Cultural Assets 



The 

First 

Trust 

Building 

Pasadena 

California 


TANNER MOTOR LIVERY 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles, Hollywood, Beverly Hills, Santa Barbara, Riverside, 
Palm Springs, San Diego, Coronado, Phoenix, Tucson, 
Colorado Springs 



A Scenic Trip That is Delightful and Different 

_ _ _ _ • AMID mi npci II cpcmcc j.i- lim a i _ __ _ 



AMID COLORFUL SCENES, delightful 
day s and starry nights the enjoyments of 
hiking, horseback riding and other mile-high 
diversions are doubly enhanced by the thrilling 
incline and mountain trolley ride to this famous 
resort . . . the spectacular night 
electrical displays and daytime pan¬ 
oramas from Inspiration Point are 
never-to-be-forgotten scenes! 


MOUNT 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


$J25 

Round Trip 
from 

PASADENA 


• LOW OVERNIGHT RATES—Including fare, 
dinner, room in Tavern and breakfast 
one-party ticket $5; two-party ticket $9.50; 
child s ticket $2.75 (under 12 years). Choice 
wines and liquors available for guests who 
desire them. Three Trains Daily 
from Fair Oaks and Union Station 
at 9:55, 2:20 and 5:08 p. m. Extra 
trains on Sat., Sun., Holidays. 


LOWE 


H. O. MARLER 
Passenger Traffic Agent 











































